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PROFESSORS AND THE PRESS ON 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING. 


At the suggestion of several correspondents we 
reprint a letter by Prof. Adami, and we have fol- 
lowed with a letter from Clifford Allbutt, and a 
“leader” from The Times, in which the two letters 
appeared, one on June 15th, the other on 17th, 

The outstanding features of all three are that they 
are special pleading for university training and uni- 
versity diplomas; and their complete silence as to 
the ordinary conditions of practice—of the work of 
the general practitioner. The Times remarks :— 

« There is no objection in principle, to those who 
enjoy a monopoly taxing themselves for the pur- 
poses of their union.” The said “ union ” is a Cor- 
porate body which has to its credit a Royal Charter 
dating from 1844, with five subsequent supplement- 
ary Charters, an Act of Parliament (1881) and an 
Amendment Act (1900). It seems a fair deduction 
that, so far, the Government has agreed to the neces- 
sity for and to the procedure of this “union.” The 
statement concerning the Leeds University was re- 
futed in the course of the Debate. One wonders 
what would happei if the universities up and down 
the country were to obtain power to license to 
practise. There would be a repetition of the di- 
versity of qualification which has been a bane of the 
medical profession for years. And with the small 
number of men joining the profession—the average 
for the years previous to the war was roughly about 
80 per annum, divided among five oolleges—one 
may ask what is going to be the strength of the 
classes when the teaching centres are three times as 
numerous. And what are they going to pay their 
‘* Professors ” ? 

There are some in the profession who consider 
that there are now too many teaching colleges for 
our requirements, and that three strong colleges, one 
each in England, Scotland and Ireland, well equipped 
and financially able to maintain good teachers, would 
better meet present and future needs. 

The university training “notion” is not a new one. 
It was trotted out about ten years ago; and there 
is a small following in favour of it in Lancashire. 
There is little to be said in favour of it, and that 
little would probably disappear were our colleges 
endowed—as the universities are. The recent 
glorification is just a variant of the old aphorism, 
“There is nothing like leather,’”’ and may be 
largely discounted. But that is no reason that 
the veterinary profession should “ take it lying 
down,” rather let us stand together in our local 
societies, and each man do what he can to support 
the National Association and the Royal College in 
their respective spheres of action. 





THE AMENDMENT Act— Tuirp READING. 


We print this week the speeches of Mr. Cautley, 
who was in charge of the Bill in the House, and of 
Sir A. Boscawen, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, as representing the Govern- 
ment. These speeches were virtually the ‘“sum- 
ming up” on behalf of the Bill, and the profession 
owes these members thanks for the part they took in 
the debate, and for the good will to the profession 
which they expressed. The speech of Sir Philip 
Magnus, in its comparatively level view, gives what 
appears to be the feeling of the few in the House 
who had a little knowledge of the subject. 





SuraGicaL DEMONSTRATIONS. 


The programme for the ‘‘ National” meeting at 
Edinburgh next month includes an attractive list of 
surgical demonstrations. It is the best programme 
of this sort that we remember seeing at a veterinary 
meeting in this country, and will stand comparison 
with similar ones in America. Surgical demonstra- 
tions have never yet received their due meed of at- 
tention at veterinary gatherings here, and a good 
one at the “National” would do more to popularise 
them than anything else could. 

Perhaps there is no better illustration of the value 
of such demonstrations than the operation of resect- 
ing the lateral cartilage in quittor. Old as the 
operation is, it has never found general favour in 
England. It makes no inconsiderable demands 
upon the knowledge and technical skill of the oper- 
ator, and many clinicians have little practical ac- 
quaintance with the details and general results. 
Yet, as Prof. Wooldridge remarked when perform- 
ing it before the Eastern Counties Society last 
February, the probability is that most practitioners 
would undertake it if they could first gain some 
practical acquaintance with its details. It is notin 
any way beyond the powers of the average clinician, 
though it certainly presents considerable difficulties 
to one attempting it without initial experience. 
There is little doubt that it is by far the best treat- 
ment when the lateral cartilage is necrosed ; and we 
have still something to learn as to the best method 
of performing it. Several procedures for resecting 
the cartilage are more or less in vogue; and it is 
still a moot point which is preferable. Many men, 
from lack of acquaintance with the operation, have 
never ventured to attempt it at all, but content 
themselves with treating necrosed cartilage by 
cruder methods. Syringing, “ coring out,” and the 
mere removal of necrosed pieces of cartilages, are all 
far from ideal treatments of quittor. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 





THE LAVAGE OF CAVITIES wITH ANTISEPTICS. 


Taddei, in this year’s Policlinico, discusses this 
subject. It is widely believed that lavages are use- 
ful in every case of infection of mucous cavities. 
Such lavages are often without utility ; for the liquid 
introduced rarely reaches the seat or the totality of 
the affected surface. It is known that uterine 
lavages, in ordinary conditions, do not pass beyond 
the cervical canal and the “‘tench’s nose.” Such 
effects as can be obtained are due to the temperature 
of the liquid and to the tepid action of the medica- 
ment, but never to its detersive and antiseptic 
actions. 

The detersive action of the lavages is of very 
slight importance ; for the momentary elimination 
of the exudates and secretions cannot have a durable 
effect upon the infective process. On the other hand, 
in view of the viscosity and insolubility of the 
mucus, pus, etc., if is very doubtful that exudates 
and secretions can be eliminated, even momentarily. 
Even when a certain violence of propulsion or a 
very prolonged period of lavage is adopted (which 
occasions a trauma to the mucous membrane), crypts 
and anfractuosities sti]l remain, from which the cur- 
rent removes nothing. If the cavity is not well 
distended with liquid, and the current is feeble and 
directed in one direction only, the futility of such 
procedures appears evident. 

The antiseptic action of the lavages is even less 
important. The antiseptic may kill the organism 
in vitro, but the case is quite different when the 
same germ is lodged in mucus, in epithelial cells, in 
crypts, and in the sub-mucous connective tissue, 
where the liquid certainly does not reach it. Mat- 
ters are worse if strong antiseptics are used; for 
these, forming albuminates or other insoluble com- 
pounds, constitute a barrier which protects the un- 
derlying germs. 

The results of experimental studies and those of 
clinical experience therefore agree in demonstrating 
the inutility of the antiseptic method. 

—— lavage of cavities, then, besides being 
irrational and useless, are even dangerous, perhaps 
by the introduction of instruments, perhaps because 
the liquids are irritating and alter the epithelium. 
Neither should the possible dangers of absorption, 
and the difficulty of practising lavage in a rigorously 
aseptic manner, be overlooked. At any rate, in 
cases in which the utility of lavage cannot be ig- 
nored, it is better to use physiological solution than 
antiseptics, and, if antiseptics are used, the most 
bland and least toxic ones should be chosen. That 
is, moreover, the conclusion which American clinic- 
ians have reached as regards endo-uterine lavages 
for lesions of abortion.—(La Clinica Veterinaria). 


W.R.C. 








Mr. Frederick Thomas Stanley, m.R.c.v.s., of Montague 
Street, Stones End, Borough, Surrey, and 143, Denmark 
Hill, S.E., left estate gross value £45,779. 





NATIONAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE CENTRAL DIVISION 





A general meeting of the Central Veterinary Society 
was held at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on Thursday, 
J ~~ 3rd, Mr. J. Basil Buxton, President, occupying the 
chair. 

On the motion of Mr. Mulvey, seconded by Mr. McIn- 
tosh, the minutes of the last two meetings (which had 
been published in 7’he Veterinary Record) were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

The following Fellows signed the attendance book :— 
Messrs. F. G. Samson, J. Buxton, F. G. Buxton, A. E. 
Willett, R. Bryden, J. F. Macdonald, O. 8S. Broadhurst, 
H. E. Whitemore, W. N. Thompson, J.W. McIntosh, M. 
G. Byerley, P.S. Howard, W.S. Mulvey, P. W. Dayer 
Smith, A. L. Wilson, G. W. Dunkin, W. 58. King, Prof. 
E. B. Reynolds, and Hugh A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 

Visitors: Messrs. H. R. Allen and H. L. Somers. 

Correspondence. The SECRETARY announced that let- 
ters regretting their inability to attend the meeting had 
been received from Messrs. J. B. Tutt, G. H. Livesey, 
Jack Willett, J.C. Coleman, E. L. Stroud, P. J. Simpson, 
C. H. Sheather, and F. Hobday. Messrs. Tutt and Live- 
sey expressed the hope that item 6 on the agenda would 
be carried ; if the meetings were held earlier it would be 
much more convenient for them to attend. 

Nominations. The PrestpENT announced that two 
gentlemen had been nominated as Fellows of the Society; 
Mr. R. Allen, M.R.c.v.s., Herne Hill, proposed by himself 
and seconded by the Secretary, and Mr. Hugh Cooper, 
Northwood, Middlesex, proposed by Mr. H. C. P. King, 
and seconded by the Secretary. 

Morbid Specumens. Capt. Whitemore exhibited the 
hoof of a harness pony. The foot had been run over by 
a lorry at Epsom, and the animal had to be shot. The 
hoof had been torn off by the accident, and it would be 
noticed that not only had the sensitive laminz been de- 
tached from the bone, but a portion of the pedal bone 
itself was still in place in the foot. The animal was seen 
and attended by Capt. T. A. Huband, 


“ CHLOROFORM AN#STHESIA IN THE Horsg,” by Prof. 
E. BrayLEy REYNoLDs. (CoNTINUED Discussion). 


‘The SecRETARY read the following contribution to the 
discussion which had been received from Mr. Sbeather:— 


I wish to congratulate Prof. Reynolds both on his 

paper and muzzle. The paper is a model one. 

ith regard to the application of chloroform to the 
animal standing, “considerable space” is not really 
necessary. I have frequently chloroformed cart horses 
standing in a loose box, a small straw yard, or school. It 
is a method which has been employed by my late father 
and myself for many years on all breeds of horses with- 
out, up to the present, any untoward accidents. 

I always use a piece of unbleached calico instead of 
sponge, because it offers a large surface for evaporation 
and at the same time is easier to keep dry, as it does not 
absorb moisture from the expired air in the same way 
that a sponge does. 

The muzzle herewith was made to my late father’s 
order in 1880 ; it was a failure, but is interesting from 
the point of view that except for minor details, which 
have been perfected in Prof. Reynold’s pattern, the two 
are almost identical. It had a metal container for 
chloroform which fitted on to the bottom, this has un- 
fortunately been lost. It failed owing to the inefficiency 
of the valves. These failed to function when the anzs- 
thetic stage was reached and the respirations became 
tranquil. [ imagine this difficulty does not arise in Prof. 
Reynold’s pattern. 
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Mr. M. G. Byerey said that although there was much 
in the paper with which he did not agree, he desired to 
thank Prof. Reynolds very heartily for having brought 
forward the subject of chloroform anzesthesia in the horse. 
Now that veterinary surgeons were no longer always free 
to treat their patients in the way they thought best, but 
were compelled by law to produce general anzesthesia 
before performing certain operations, the number which 
would probably be very much increased in the near fu- 
ture, it behoved the profession to examine the position 
and see where they stood. He had never had the mis- 
fortune to lose a horse under chloroform, but, knowing 
as he did what the properties of that substance were, he 
thought veterinary surgeons would be wanting in their 
duty if they did not warn their clients that the produc- 
tion of chloroform anzesthesia should be regarded as a 
form of poisoning ; and, as was the case with all poisons, 


" its use could not be free from risk. Prof. Reynolds had 


inted out that many veterinary surgeons apparent! 

lieved that chloroform could be administered wit 
little or no danger to the animal, and had expressed the 
opinion that those who held that view had not been in 
the habit of placing their patients in a state of complete 
anesthesia. Personally, he thought such people could 
not have had experience of what was far more serious, 
namely, that an early effect of chloroform inhalation 
may be sudden stoppage of the heart. At the present 
time the public generally seemed to regard chloroform 
as a perfectly innocent drug, and when fatalities followed 
its use they appeared to think that the operator alone 
was to blame. If they were educated to understand that 
inhaled chloroform was nothing less than a poison it 
would be very much better for the profession. He was 
aware that it was difficult to distinguish between a 
medicine and a poison at times, the latter in small doses 
frequently becoming the former, and wice versa; but a 
substance which, when taken into the blood, could dele- 
teriously affect health or destroy life should always be 
ranked as a poison. Chloroform, when absorbed into the 
blood from the lungs, did not in a direct sense confer 
any benefit upon the animal so'treated. On the contrary, 
it caused the red blood corpuscles to part with their 
hemoglobin as the stroma of these cells was gradually 
broken up. When chloroform was administered it was 
probably given as being the less of two evils. One used 
a poison which would deleteriously affect the patient, 
but from which he would probably recover, in order that 
he should escape various intensities of bodily pain which 
were also detrimental in different degrees. 

Taylor, in his work on poisons, said that fatal results 
consequent upon the administration of chloroform were 
usually ascribed to fatty or flabby hearts. Assuming 
this to be to some extent the true explanation, it must 
be admitted that fatty and flabby hearts had become ex- 
ceedingly common since the use of chloroform had be- 
come general. But this theory was not at all necessary 
to account for the fatalities that occurred ; they were 
simply cases of poisoning. Taylor was absolutely right ; 
but it was the fashion at the present day, if a faulty 
heart could not be found, to call in the aid of such 
fanciful conditions as Status lymphaticus. That might 
have been all right when surgeons were not obliged to 
give chloroform when operating, but as they were no 
longer free agents, but were bound by what he considered 
humiliating conditions, he saw no reason why the truth 
should not be openly preached. 

Prof. Reynolds had said that the horse was a better 
subject for generai anesthesia than a human being, 
owing to absence of fear and premonition. He could 
not agree with that view. The horse always had fear, 
and that accounted for the preliminary struggling, 
which did not tend to make the horse a good subject. 
As to the absence of premonition, that worked in more 
ways than one. A horse could not be warned that what 





was going to be done to it was for its own benefit, and 
was therefore only actuated by the instinct of self- 
preservation, which caused it to resist what seemed to it 
to be a source of danger only. Because the operations 
performed on a horse were often not so severe as those 
performed on a man, it did not seem to him right to 
infer that the horse was a better subject than a man. 
One thing that might tend to make the horse a better 
subject was that its pen ere were only half as quick 
as those of a man, and that would lessen the effects of 
chloroform. He could not agree with the author that 
failure of respiration in the later stages of the operation 
was entirely due to the fall in blood pressure. It was 
undoubtedly partly due to that cause, but primarily, he 
thought, to poisoning of the medulla oblongata. No 
part of the cerebro-spinal nervous system was free from 
the poisoning. Chloroform, which was only slightly 
soluble in water, was freely soluble in fats and oils, and 
when circulating in the blood it had a tendency pay Bao 
that watery fluid and become concentrated in the fatty 
nervous tissues. As a consequence of that the nerve 
centres were depressed and their activity destroyed. 
For that reason he had very little faith in chemical 
antidotes ; a paralysed nerve centre would not respond 
to them ; and he was of opinion that they should not 
rely on their supposed efficacy. A very important point 
was to try to get the air which was charged with 
chloroform out of the lungs as soon as possible, 

With regard to the administration of chloroform, he 
did not think it was at all essential that expensive 
muzzles should always be employed. He had found 
that an ordinary clean nose-bag, made of cocoa-nut 
fibre, through the interstices of which air could enter, 
was a very suitable receptacle for the sponge containing 
the chloroform. The amount of air entering could be 
regulated by the judicious use of a cloth. While speak- 
ing of muzzles, he would like to ask Prof. Reynolds 
whether he had experienced any difficulty with his 
rubber valves. In view of the action of chloroform on 
rubber, he should have thought some trouble would be 
experienced. The lecturer had said that the advice as 
to wringing out the sponge in warm water before pour- 
ing on the chloroform was unsound ; but the reasons he 
bad given for that view appeared to him astonishing. 
The wringing out of the sponge had been advocated by 
many eminent men, and on numerous occasions it had 
much to recommend it. Where one had a low baro- 
metrical pressure, which would lessen the effect of the 
chloroform considerably, the wringing-out of the sponge 
in hot water was frequently advisable. When a sponge 
was properly wrung out there could not be much water 
left in it, but on the other hand it would certainly have 
been heated. While chloroform volatilised slowly at 
ordinary temperatures, its boiling point was 72° less 
than water; and it must be obvious that by treating 
the sponge in the manner indicated the volatilisation of 
the chloroform would be made very much quicker. In 
his experience the chloroform did not run off the 
sponge treated in that way. It was statedin the paper 
that the hobbles should not be removed until some 
time after the operation has been completed. His 
experience was not in accord with that advice, and 
taught him that it was wise to remove the hobbles as 
quickly as possible. For one thing, there was no risk of 
anyone being hit by a hobble thrown forcibly from 
a moth foot. It also seemed to him that to permit a 
horse recovering from chloroform to struggle violently 
because he felt himself restrained was to increase very 
much the possibility of a relapse. Besides, when the 
limbs were bound down, the movements of the chest 
were hampered. If the hobbles were removed earlier 
there was no need to let a horse get on his feet before 
he was able to support himself, and that could easily be 
managed by keeping a man at his neck ; but when he 
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was allowed to get up it was always a good plan to let 
him be supported at the shoulders, and at the tail too if 
necessary. The suggestion put forward at the end of 
the paper seemed to him an amazing one. Prof. Rey- 
nolds there said, in effect, that inexperience was a 
deadly sin, and that a client would be justified in bring- 
ing an action against an inexperienced veterinary sur- 
geon who had the misfortune to have a fatality after 
using chloroform. All veterinary surgeons, not exclud- 
ing the learned professor, had been inexperienced at 
some time in their careers. What has to happen while 
they were acquiring a ripe knowledge of the subject ? 
His view was that if a veterinary surgeon carried out 
his work to the best of his skill and ability he was not 
liable for anything that might happen, however in- 
experienced he might be. 

r. A. L. Witson thought there was a good deal of 
unnecessary fear about the administration of chloro- 
form. He had had four and a-half years hospital 
experience, and during that time the deaths from chloro- 
form ansesthesia were less than one per thousand. The 
operations were often performed on the spur of the 
moment, and without any preparations being made. In 
the majority of cases the dressers gave the chloroform. 
He used to send a horse to the theatre and say to the 
dressers: “‘ Cast this animal and give chloroform ” and 
then he would come along later and perform the opera- 
tion, afterwards leaving it to the dressers to bring the 
animal round. He thought that showed there was not 
anything like the risk some people anticipated. 

r. Samson thanked Prof. Reynolds for his paper, 
from which he had learned a great deal. He thought 
the practice of tying up one fore leg before casting, which 
had been recommended by one of the speakers, was a 
very good one ; it had the advantage that one could get 
the horse down which side one liked. It was sometimes 
very awkward to perform an operation requiring chloro- 
form without expert assistance, and associations such as 
the Central Veterinary Society would be doing good 
work if they brought the members more closely together, 
so that when one was doing a difficult operation one 
could count on obtaining the assistance of a neighbouring 
practitioner. 

Mr. Samson also described several cases where he had 
administered chloroform to dogs, and the difficulties he 
had encountered in so doing. 

He would like to ask the lecturer whether he had ever 
used, or could give any information about, Indian hemp. 
Only that morning he had used it on a horse, together 
with an injection of one dram of morphia, and the ani- 
mal stood with only one man holding him while he fired 
both its hocks. He gave the hemp about ? hour before 
operating and the horse was very quiet. On one occas- 
ion, however, he had administered the drug to a carriage 
horse which was very difficult to clip, and it was three 
days before the animal recovered. Since then he had 
halved the dose. He thought Indian hemp was an ex- 
cellent thing to use. 

Capt. R. Brypgn congratulated Prof. Reynolds on his 
very able paper. The lecturer had recommended giving 
a dose of from 14 to 2 ounces of chloroform to commence 
with. In France they used to gauge the dose roughly, 
and usually gave a mule an ounce to start with, light 
draft and cavalry horses 14 ounces and heavy draft 2 
ounces—and frequently added to them. When he came 
to England he was attached to a Remount Depot, and 
while there gave a dose of 14 ounces and nearly killed 
the animal. There was a considerable risk in giving too 
a an initial dose; one had to be careful to start 
with. 

Mr. W. N. TuHompson thanked Prof. Reynolds for his 
paper. The discussion had brought out many tips on 
the question of inducing chloroform anesthesia in the 
horse. He had had a fairly large experience of admini- 





stering chloroform, and he agreed with Mr. Byerley that 
it was not so much a question of the muzzle as of the 
amount of dilution with air. He generally gave cart 
horses an initial dose of two ounces. Prof. Reynolds 
using his muzzle, gave much less—about six drams. 
That meant a great saving in chloroform. He had used 
a canvas nose-bag, the Cox’s, and the Carless muzzle, 
and was at present using Nelder’s muzzle, with which a 
fair amount of dilution was obtained. If a horse was 
given two ounces the operation could be commenced after 
ten minutes. He very seldom required to produce pro- 
found anesthesia, as the majority of the operations he 
performed were of a minor character. They rarely lasted 
more than half an hour, and it was seldom necessary to 
add to the first dose of chloroform. He could not agree 
with Mr. Byerley as to drugs ; he had seen prussic acid 
used very successfully with a horse that had stopped 
breathing. He agreed that it was wise to remove the 
hobbles at an early stage, because when a horse began to 
use his legs he began to use his muscles of respiration. 
He did not like the use of chloroform in cases of scirrhous 
cord ; there was far too much hemorrhage. In such 
cases he thought a local anesthetic was preferable. 

Maj. G. W. DuNnkKIN wished to join with the previous 
speakers in thanking Prof. Reynolds for his excellent 
paper, which was evidently worthy of a good discussion. 
If, as had been suggested by some speakers, there were 
several fallacies in the paper, he suggested that that en- 
hanced its value, because a better discussion resulted, 
and people like himself, who had the misfortune not to 
know much about the subject, learned a very great deal. 
He agreed with Mr. Byerley that veterinary surgeons 
would be guilty of great negligence if they failed to warn 
their clients, before undertaking an operation under 
chloroform anzesthesia, that there was a danger attached 
to the administration of the drug. He would like to ask 
Capt. Bryden, who had stated that he had nearly killed 
a horse by giving it aninitial dose of 14 ounces, whether 
he now, in view of that experience, considered 14 ounces 
too large a dose. 

The CHAIRMAN said that during the last few years he 
had had the opportunity of observing the inducement of 
chloroform anzsthesia in between three and four thou- 
sand horses, and whereas in some cases an animal had 
been killed by a dose of 4 to 1 ounce of chloroform, 
in other cases it had taken from 4 to 8 ounces to 
get an animal under. At the present time he was 
unable to say what was the correct dose, and in all cases 
where chloroform anzsthesia was induced under his 
direction he always gave a small dose—+ to 1 ounce—- 
to start with, adding to it later when necessary. 


REPLy. 


Prof. ReyNoups thanked the members for the way in 
which they had received his paper. He was particularly 
grateful to those gentlemen who had criticised it, and 
especially Mr. Byerley for his criticisms ; he was sure 
that if a paper was to be of any use to the Society 
criticism should be passed upon it. There were several 
points which he had expected would be more severely 
criticised than had been the case. Prof. Wooldridge, in 
opening the discussion, had referred to the use of 
chemical antidotes, saying that he specially favoured 
prussic acid. The subject had also been referred to by 
other speakers. Personally, he agreed with Mr. Byerley ; 
he did not believe in them very much ; he thought arti- 
ficial respiration was much more likely to be beneficial, 
and is really the only thing that is of much service. He 
did not condemn the use of prussic acid in his paper ; 
if people had claimed to use it with benefit 1t was only 
natural they should wish to continue todo so ; but there 
was no getting away from the fact that its depressant 
action upon respiration was just as great, if not greater, 
than its primary stimulation action, which was, more- 
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over, of very short duration. Although it might suffice 
to make the animal give a gasp, it was very doubtful 
whether the duration of its stimulation was long enough 
to be of any real benefit in establishing respiration. 
Prof. Wooldridge had, he thought, somewhat mis- 
understood what was said in the paper as to the cause of 
death ; possibly that was due to the fact that he (Prof. 
Wooldridge) spoke under the disadvantage of not having 
seen the paper in print before he made his remarks. He 
did not say in the paper that the chief cause of death 
was sudden inhibition of the heart ; he only referred to 
that as one of the possible results of the administration 
of chloroform, and said it occurred during the first 
minute or two, and that there was always a risk of the 
animal dying from this primary inhibition of the heart. 
Prof. Wooldridge mentioned later that he thought death 
was due to failure of respiration, and with that opinion 


‘ he of course agreed ; he had put forward that view in 


his paper. While dealing with that subject he would 
refer to what Mr. Byerley had said about it. In the 
paper he said that failure of respiration in the later 
stages occurred along with, and was consequent upon, a 
marked fall in blood pressure owing to paralysis of vital 
centres in the medulla resulting from over-dosage. Mr. 
Byerley said that failure of respiration was due to para- 
lysis of the respiratory centre in the brain. [Mr. 
Byerley : Partly.| That was also his opinion, and he had 
tried to convey that impression in his paper. He 
thought it was a recognised fact that a marked fall in 
blood pressure was largely responsible in bringing about 
a stoppage of respiration. He was not a co 
himself, but he accepted the conclusions of those who 
had worked on the subject. Prof. Wooldridge next 
dealt with the so-called relapse into deeper anzsthesia 
after the muzzle had been removed. To ascertain the 
actual cause of this particular condition was work for a 
physiologist ; and it would be somewhat difficult to 
study the condition because it was not one which could 
be produced at will. In his experience, as he had stated 
in the paper, such cases only occurred where the animal’s 
head had been closely wrapped in a rug, and it was for 
that reason he connected the two. Prof. Wooldridge’s 
explanation of the phenomenon, with which Mr. Perry- 
man and several other speakers agreed, was that there 
had been a gradual accumulation of chloroform vapour 
in the bronchi, and that when the muzzle was removed 
and the animal breathed more freely a large dose of this 
secreted chloroform became absorbed and the animal 
became anesthetised again. Personally, he could not 
conceive that chloroform would be stored up in the 
lungs in the manner suggested. In the majority of 
cases where an animal had its head wrapped up no 
chloroform would be given for some time—ten minutes 
or quarter of an hour before the removal of the muzzle ; 
during this time, although the breathing might be slow, 
it would be continuous, and as a result there inust be a 
mixing up of the gases in the bronchi. When the 
muzzle was removed and the animal breathed more 
quickly, not only would it breathe more chloroform in, 
but it would also breathe more chloroform out—that 
was, supposing it was actually stored up in the lungs. 
Another point against Prof. Wooldridge’s theory was 
that the symptoms shown during the supposed deeper 
anesthesia were not those generally seen with ordinary 
chloroform anzsthesia. The breathing was of a peculiar 
kind, very slow and very shallow, and it frequently 
stopped, sometimes for a considerable time, and then 
started again. The —— he expressed in the paper 
was really put forward rather as a suggestion than as an 
explanation, but it was a suggestion which | oy to 
fit in with the facts, so far as he had observed them. 
With regard to giving chloroform to an animal stand- 
ing, Prof. Wooldridge had referred to a method adopted 
by Mr. Male at Reading, and Mr. Sheather had referred 





to a similar method, in which little space was required. 
He did not mean to suggest in his paper that he disa- 
greed with the giving of chloroform standing. He had 
not had much experience of that method. One of the 
arguments in its favour was that there was less liability 
to accident because accidents caused by casting were 
avoided. In his opinion, if ordinary precautions were 
taken there was very little risk in casting. He had seen 
several thousands of animals cast during the war, and 
there had been only one accident, fracture of a metatarsal 
bone. In certain circumstances it was very helpful to 
give chloroform standing ; only last week he had a case 
of a mare which it would have been impossible to hobble, 
and she had been chloroformed standing and had gone 
down very well within a very smallspace. The chief ob- 
jection he had to the method was that the administration 
of chloroform could not be controlled in the way it 
should be. 

Captain Whitemore had said that in France they had 
used Cox’s muzzle and wrapped up the head, and that 
that had proved satisfactory. That was a method often 
adopted, but he could only repeat what he had said in 
the paper, that under such conditions the administration 
of daodhen could not be controlled as it ought to be, 
and there was also the danger of causing partial asphyxia. 
Capt. Whitemore had also mentioned catarrh, which 
frequently followed the administration of chloroform. 
Personally he had not encountered cases, as Capt. White- 
more seemed to have done, where the catarrh was very 
persistent and did not quickly subside. He considered 
it was due to irritation of the mucous membrane caused 
by the chloroform vapour. What was true with pneu- 
monia was probably also true with catarrh—that in ani- 
mals whose respiratory passages already harboured the 
causal organisms of those conditions, the administration 
of chloroform would tend to make the infection greater. 
Capt. Whitmore had asked what he (the speaker) con- 
sidered to be an operation of short duration. He thought 
one that occupied from half to three quarters of an hour. 
That was a short time compared with operations on 
ng beings, which frequently took from two to four 

ours. 

It was evident from Mr. Davis’s reference to the neces- 
sity for expert assistance that he had misunderstood his 
remark. He had not said that the assistance of an 
expert anesthetist was necessary. Although expert 
assistance was a great help in a long serious operation, 
it was not necessary in the great majority of their oper- 
ations if veterinary surgeons were themselves proficient 
in everything appertaining to the administration of 
chloroform. 

He did not agree with Capt. Rees-Mogg’s remarks on 
the administration of chlorofgrm for the operation for 
roaring. If the horse had been well anzsthetised the 
operation could be performed sufficiently expeditiously 
as to render the incision of, and the insertion of a chloro- 
form inhalation tube into, the trachea unnecessary. His 
experience was that the less the larynx or the trachea 
were cut the better chance there was of the operation 
being successful. 

He agreed with Mr. Byerley that in giving chloroform 
one was really administering a poison ; its effects on the 
tissues of the body indicated that wasthecase. He had 
been told that the public preferred their animals chloro- 
formed for operations. He agreed, however, that the 
public should be educated to appreciate the risk of its 
administration, and should not be taught as they were 
at present that there was no real risk. 

n ascribing absence of fear and premonition as one 
of the reasons why the horse was a better subject than 
man for chloroform administration he had meant that 
to refer to the condition of the animal prior to the ad- 
ministration. It had no knowledge of what had hap- 
pened to other horses under an anesthetic, nor did it ap- 
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preciate what — happen to itself ; and it did not 
even understand that it was going to be operated upon. 
He had said that when the animal first began to ighals 
the chloroform vapour and found itself under restraint 
it did experience profound fear, as could be seen from 
the expression on its face. Again, when he spoke of 
operations performed on man as being generally more 
severe than those performed on horses, he had used the 
word severe chiefly in reference to the duration of the 
operation and the tissues operated upon. He had in 
mind principaliy abdominal operations. 

He agreed with Mr. Byerley that a muzzle was not ab- 
solutely necessary, but it was a great advantage to have 
some means whereby chloroform could easily be ad- 
ministered ; and that could not be done exsept by the 
use of a muzzle. By using a muzzle the administration 
of chloroform was rendered less difficult for a veterinary 
cue without qualified help. The administration 
could be controlled so much more easily. The main ob- 
ject of a muzzle was to direct the current of inspired air 
through the sponge on which the chloroform had been 
poured. If the sponge was 7 in a bag made of cocoa- 
nut fibre, as Mr. Byerley had mentioned, all the air did 
not pass through the sponge, and it was difficult to know 
how much chloroform an animal was taking up ; also the 
anima) was breathing out through the cocoanut-fibre bag 
and blowing some of the chloroform away. He did not 
agree with the practice of wringing out the sponge in hot 
water, as he had already stated in the paper. In the 
first place, although the water might be at boiling tem- 
perature, the sponge when it expanded after being 
squeezed dry took into its interstices a quantity of cool 
air which reduced its heat considerably ; secondly, when 
the chloroform was poured on to the sponge there was a 
great reduction in temperature owing to the rapid 
evaporation, and when the horse had breathed through 
it once or twice the sponge was colder than normal. 
Further there was bound to be some water left on the 
sponge no matter how small an amount it might be, and 
this would interfere with the easy distribution of the 
chloroform and would tend to cause it to run off and to 
prevent it volatilising. Morever, if this increased evapo- 
ration which was claimed did occur it would be during 
the first one or two respirations only, just at a time 
when large quantities of chloroform vapour should not 
be inhaled. 

As tothe early removal of hobbles, he agreed with Mr. 
Byerley that a certain amount of movement by an ani- 
mal would help its respiration and assist in the elimina- 
tion of the chloroform, but he advocated keeping the 
hobbles on for a short time because horses sometimes 
struggled on to their legs before they were able to steady 
themselves, and then blundered forward and fell down 
and perhaps injured themselves. He had a case of that 
kind recently, which might have beenavoided if the hob- 
bles had been kept on a little longer. 

Mr. Byerley took great exception to the concluding 
sentences of the paper, but personally he did not feel in- 
clined to withdraw what he had said ; he still thought 
that no veterinary surgeon should be inexperienced in 
the administration of chloroform, and that if he was in- 
experienced it was his own fault. He did not think that 
a veterinary surgeon, if he were inexperienced, would be 
justified in subjecting his clients’ horses to the risk ; and 
he maintained if it were proved in a Court of Law that 
he was inexperienced, and had not the ability to admini- 
ster chloroform he would be held responsible for anything 
that occurred. 

Mr. BYERLEY, interposing, pointed out that when a 
veterinary surgeon was granted his diploma he was said 
to be competent to practise the art and science of veteri- 
nary surgery, but he certainly was not experienced. Ex- 
perience was only gained by time, and whilst he was 
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gaining that experience he ought not to be bombarded 
with actions. 

Prof. ReyNotps said it was a matter of degree. He 
would not say that a veterinary surgeon on being granted 
his diploma was inexperienced. He had no wish to libel 
his profession, but he thought he was right in believing 
that there were veterinary surgeons who had not studied 
the use of chloroform as they ought, and who were cul- 
pably ignorant of its administration. 

The PresipeNnt thought both Mr. Byerley and Prof. 
Reynolds were looking at the same matter from different 
aspects. 

Mr. ByERLey said that as long as a veterinary surgeon 
carried out his duties to the best of his ability, no 
action should lie against him on the ground of inex- 
perience. 

Prof. REyNoLpDs said he appreciated Mr. Byerley’s 
point. Mr. Wilson had stated that in the veterinary 
hospital with which he had been connected chloroform 
had been given to thousands of horses by unqualified, 
though not inexperienced men, and that the death rate 
was only one per thousand. Even that percentage 
should be reduced if it was possible to do so ; the death 
rate of the horses with which he himself had had to deal 
was considerably less than one per thousand. Some of 
the Fellows had said during the discussion that the risks 
from chloroform administration were small, others had 
said exactly the opposite. Doses mentioned by some as 
being safe had been said by others to give rise to anxiety. 
It was this very definite variation in results that made 
him think the usual methods of administration were 
faulty. By these methods it was possible under certain 
circumstances for an animal to obtain from a dose of the 
drug commonly administered, a too highly concentrated 
vapour. The amount of chloroform vapour that it was 
possible for an animal to inspire was not under suffici- 
ently definite control. 

ith regard to the muzzle he had exhibited, as Prof. 
Wooldridge had pointed out the idea it embodied was 
not new in principle, it was only the application of the 
principle that was new. Mr. Sheather had forwarded a 
muzzle made forty years ago which was somewhat 
similar to the one « had exhibited. The one he had 
shown, however, was evolved without any knowledge of 
a similar type existing. The valves in Mr. Sheather’s 
muzzle were made of leather and metal, and he under- 
stood they failed to work properly. Therubber valves he 
himself used made all the difference, because with leather 
valves a spring had to be used, and the spring had to 
work very easily so that when the animal was breathing 
very lightly the valve would work. If the spring was 
weak enough to allow that, it would not be efficient in 
other he and would soon wear out. He had had 
no trouble through the action of the chloroform on 
the rubber valves, as suggested by Mr. Byerley, because 
he had taken means to avoid it. A piece of gauze 
prevented the chloroform — from coming within 
4 in. of the rubber valve. The occasional shortag2 of 
chloroform in the veterinary hospitals had suggested in 
art the mechanism of the muzzle. B preventing re- 
reathing etn. the sponge no chloroform was driven 
off. Theoretically the consumption of chloroform 
should be halved, but it did not work out at this 
in practice. The ease and rapidity with which the drug 
sould be completely withdrawn, especially for short 
intervals during struggling and breath holding in the 
earlier stages of its administration, was, he thought, one 
great point in its favour. 

Mr. Samson had asked if he had any personal experi- 
ence of Indian ie He had never used it for opera- 
tions, but he would consider the length of time an 
animal remained under its influence a great drawback 
in many instances. The law did not yet sanction the 
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use of Indian hemp as a general anesthetic, therefore it 
could not be substituted for chloroform for operations 
requiring the use of a general anzsthetic. 





Owing to the lateness of the hour, the paper by Major 
G. W. Dunkin, entitled “Notes on the comparative 
frequency of Equine diseases as met with in a Veteri- 
nary Hospital in Egypt” was postponed to the next 
meeting, the President remarking that it would be 
impossible to do justice to so important a paper in the 
time available. 

Alteration of hour of meeting. The PRESIDENT said 
the Council had had various suggestions with regard to 
altering the time of meeting, one of which, for which he 
was responsible, being that the meetings should be held 
a little earlier, so that they could last a longer time. At 
present there was not time for all the matters which they 
wanted to deal with ; they had had an example of that 
that evening, and frequently what might have been an 
interesting Agenda had to be hurried through. The fact 
that they met once a month was no reason why what 
might otherwise be a good Agenda should be spoilt. The 
suggestion had been made that they should start at 6 p.m. 
or 6.30 p.m., and carry on until 9 p.m., and he se be 
- to know how the members regarded that pro- 
posal. : 

Mr. McINTosH supported the idea with much pleasure. 
It had been quite evident to those who attended the 
meetings regularly that the time had not been sufficient 
to finish properly what had often been an important 
evening. Many of the Fellows came from outside the 
London area and it was not convenient for them to get 
a train back unless the meetings were over by about 9 
o'clock. It might be a little inconvenient for a few of 
the members to arrive at 6 p.m., but he thought most of 
them, by a little effort could manage it. He therefore 
had much pleasure in moving: “ That the recommend- 
ation of the Council to change the hour of meeting to 6 
p.m. be agreed to.” 

Mr. W.S. Kina seconded the motion, which was then 
put by the President and carried nem. con. 


Peace MEDALS. 


The PRESIDENT said those present at the last meeting 
would remember that a diagram of the proposed Peace 
Medal was handed round, and also the suggested word- 
ing, which had been agreed to. Since then the suggest- 
ion had been made that at the top, where originally there 
was a space, the years 1914-1918 should be inserted, as 
marking the duration of the war the victory in which 
the medal commemorated. The idea appeared to him a 
good one, and he would like the opinion of the meeting 
on the point. 

Prof. ReyNoups thought he was one of those who sug- 
gested the addition of the dates referred to, and ke con- 
sidered the idea a good one. He believed the Central 
Veterinary Society would exist for a very long time to 
come, and it might be that a generation would arise 
which would forget that there had ever been such a war 
as that which had just been concluded! He therefore 
proposed that the dates 1914-1918 be added to the in- 
scription, as suggested by the President. 

r. SAMSON seconded the motion, which was agreed 


Mr. ByERLEY proposed a very cordial vote of thanks 
to Prof. Reynolds for the excellent contribution he had 
made to the proceedings of the Society, and also for the 
very patient and complete way in which he had dealt 
with the criticisms which had been passed upon his 
paper. He was sure all the members felt very much 
Indebted to him for the trouble he had taken ; he had 
not spared himself in any bg He had very much 
pleasure in proposing a very a vote of thanks to 
the Professor for all he had done in the matter. 


Mr. McInrtosH wished to associate himself with the 
vote of thanks which Mr. Byerley had popes, 
Although he had not taken part in the discussion he had 
appreciated the paper very much, and if he might make 
one comment on the latter part of it, about which there 
seemed to be some difference of opinion, he thought 
Mr. Byerley was quite correct ; once a man became a 
veterinary surgeon he was qualified to administer chloro- 
form, and no action in law could be brought against 
him on that ground ; on the other hand, he quite saw 
Prof. Reynolds’ point ; if a veterinary surgeon failed to 
exercise proper care, or if he neglect to do those things 
which he ought to do, he left himself open to b'ame 
and an action might succeed. They were both right ! 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

Prof. Reynotps briefly responded, and the meeting 


terminated. 
HucGu A. MacCormack, Hoon. Sec. 











PARLIAMENTARY. 
In the House of Commons, Friday, June 11th. 


VETERINARY SurRGEONS Act (1881) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(See ante p. 595). 
Speeches in support. 


Sir Philip Magnus: I desire to support the third read- 
ing of this Bill. I think it will be generally admitted 
that the Debate has been of considerable interest and 
will go a long way to increase the interest all over the 
ae in the possibilities of veterinary science. I look 
upon this measure as only a step in the direction of the 
objects which we all have in view. No one can have 
listened to the interesting speech of my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Lanarkshire pe Elliot) with- 
out recognising the great potentialities that there are in 
veterinary science in connection with the future well- 
being of this country. I sincerely trust that the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, having obtained the ad- 
ditional powers which will be conferred upon them by 
this Bill, will not be altogether satisfied with that, but 
will come to this House before very long and ask for 
more. Itis a matter of the highest importance that 
those who are called “ unqualified ”—I think “ unregis- 
tered” would be a better term, for we should be sorry to 
entrust the life or the treatment of even a small animal 
to the hands of a person who is wholly unqualified—I 
venture to hope that one effect of this Bill will be to in- 
duce the Veterinary College to endeavour to raise the 
standard of education of those who are at present regard- 
ed as unregistered or unqualified practitioners. It may 
not be possible to require that the ordinary practitioner 
who is called in on a farm to look after the health of 
some particular animal, shall be as fully qualified as those 
who call themselves veterinary surgeons under this Bill, 
but it seems to me that there might be some intermediate 
stage, from whicu those who are at present unregistered 
and unqualified, and particularly the younger men who 
enter the profession, might be able to raise themselves by 
further instruction at a university or some otier place of 
higher education, until they eventually obtain the mem- 
bership of ihe Royal College itself. I hope that that 
will be one of the effects ef this Bill. The hon. and 
learned Member for East Grinstead (Mr. Cautley) gave 
us a very interesting account of the constitution of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, with which I was 
not altogether familiar. He pointed out that its main 
function is, as is here stated, to conduct examinations. 
I see that it also conducts prosecutions and inquiries. I 
should like to point out that, in the very first Clause of 
the Preamble of this Bill, there are indications of a 
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worthy ambition on the moet of the College, which we 
hope will be gradually fulfilled. It goes on to say : 


“and generally to carry out such other objects or dutie® 
as may be considered beneficial to the veterinary profes” 
sion and necessary for the promotion of the art and 
science of veterinary medicine and surgery.” 


That being, as I take it, the main object of the existence 
of this College, we may hope it will do all that it possibly 
can to promote the education of all those persons who 
are at present unregistered, and are called unqualified 
and to help them to become capable of becoming ordinary 
members of the College. An hon. Member has said that 
the University of Leeds grants a degree in veterinary 
science which is accepted by the Veterinary College of 
Surgeons, and enables them to register a man as 
thoroughly qualified. He spoke of the College giving 
a degree. The College does not give a degree. 
All it does is to license a man to practise as a registered 
practitioner on the results of the education he has re- 
ceived at one of the other colleges, or one of these uni- 
versities. The subject of veterinary surgery is becoming 
more and more important every day. Science is helping 
it very much. Indeed, I look forward toa great future 
for this College of Veterinary Surgeons in the endeavour 
to raise, as far as we possibly can, the standard of edu- 
cation of all those persons who are in any way connected 
with it, either as registered or unregistered surgeons. 
The College does not ask for any subsidy or grant, and 
with the limited means at its disposal, at the utmost 
some £3,000 or £4,000 a year, it will be unable in the 
near future to do all the good work which possibly lies 
before it, and I should be one of the first, hin I see the 
College entering upon this new departure, to which I look 
forward, to render any assistance [ possibly can to enable 
it to obtain even larger grants. 


Mr. Cautley: The interesting speech of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Lanarkshire (Capt. Elliot) will have 
shown the House what a great field there is for the 
ag So and extension of veterinary knowledge. 
This Bill is brought in by the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons for the main purpose of providing funds 
for the extension of veterinary knowledge and practice. 
I propose to explain to the House what is the constitu- 
tion of the college, how it acts, and what work it does, 
because the made by the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Denniss) is entirely misleading and in- 
accurate. The Royal College depends upon a charter 
and upon Acts of Parliament, and it comprises all the 
graduates of five veterinary colleges, namely, the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, situated at Camden Town, 
the Royal Veterinary College at Edinburgh, the Glas 
gow Veterinary College, the Veterinary School at Liver- 

1 University, and the Royal Veterinary College of 
reland, at Dublin. It is quite true that the Royal 
College itself is not a teaching school. It is an exam- 
ining body. It is the sole body entrusted with the 
regulation of veterinary education within the United 
Kingdom. It prescribes the standard of ordinary edu- 
cation for its members ; it fixes the curriculum for some 
four years at least for all its members ; and it conducts 
the examinations for the degree of the College which 
confers the title of “ veterinary surgeon.” With regard 
to the two first, they are common to the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and of “go in the spheres of medi- 
cine and surgery. The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons has the further advantage—it is an advantage 
not only to themselves but also to the public—that it 
is the sole examining body, and can ensure the general 
elevation of the standard that is necessary for its 
members before they can take a degree. It is entirely 
inaccurate and misleading to say that the other educa- 
tional bodies are not recognised. At least, three of these 
constituent bodies give degrees for veterinary science, 


but along with their own course the student pursues a 
course prescribed by the R.C.V.S. He goes through the 
two examinations, and he gets the scientific degree of 
his own college or university and the degree from the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons which qualifies 
him for practice as a veterinary surgeon in the country. 
I believe the hon. Member for Oldham is entirely mis- 
informed as to the position of the Leeds University. I 
ther that what he told us he obtained from an article 
in the 7%mes this morniog. Leeds University has an 
agricultural course extending over five years, and the 
science of veterinary surgery is taken as part of that 
course. There is no particular degree for veterinary 
science. Leeds University have never complained of 
~ action on the part of the Royal College. 
he Bill was brought in before the war on four 
different occasions, and failed to get through because of 
want of time. It is not due to any fault on the part of 
the promoters that Parliament has not enabled them to 
get the necessary funds long ago. It is quite true that 
some effort is now being made by Government, by train- 
ing men who have come back from the war for the 
veterinary professions They have given maintenance 
grants to some 300 or 400 men who are now taking the 
veterinary course with a view to becoming members of 
the College. This Bill is designed mainly to get funds 
from the registered members of the College itself, and 
does not ask for public assistance, although in my 
opinion, public funds might well be used for the 
advancement of veterinary science. 

This Bill does not deal in any way with the unregis- 
tered practitioner. It has nothing to do with bim. It 
is still open to any practitioner to carry out any opera- 
tion he likes and to give any drugs he pleases to any 
animal, and this Royal College has no means of pre- 
venting it so long as he does not contravene the law 
relating to cruelty to animals. He may practise, in 
fact, on any animal to his heart’s content, whether he be 
registered or unregistered The only power the College 
has is that the man who carries on such practice or per- 
forms such operations shall not hold himself out to the 
public, or be held out as a duiy-qualified veterinary 
surgeon, and that, [ submit, is necessary in the interests 
of veterinary surgeons themselves, and doubly so in the 
interests of the public. I ask the House to give this 
beneficent measure a Third Reading in the interests, 
not only of veterinary surgeons and veterinary science, 
but of the public generally. 


Sir A> Boscawen : Perhaps I ought to explain to the 
House, as I explained to the Committee, what the atti- 
tude of the Government is to this Bill. It is not a 
Government Bill, but a private Member’s Bill. At the 
same time, not only have we no objection to it, but we 
very much hope it will pass into law. It isa matter of 
really great importance from the agricultural standpoint, 
that the status of the Royal College should be improved, 
that it should have greater power to carry out examina- 
tions, to enforce discipline, and generally to raise the 
status of the veterinary profession. It does not cc me 
here in forma pauperis asking for 1 Government grant, 
it only comes with the practicable proposal of taxing it- 
self. It seems to me this is a Bill in all respects desir- 
able and one therefore which should have the support of 
the Government in general and the Minister of Aerioul- 
ture in particular. [I was very much interested in the 
very able speech of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
Capt. Elliot). With its general object I entirely agree. 
t is a matter of the greatest importance that we should 
raise the status of veterinary science and that we should 
not only have more qualified practitioners, but that by 
the application of research we should raise the general 
level of knowledge. I have often said, not speaking 
specially on this subject but speaking about agriculture 





and its future generally, that whatever legislative meas- 
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ures the Government may propose—and I am engaged 
with a very big measure just now—and whatever the 
conditions we may lay down, the future of agriculture 
will depend principally upon the increase of knowledge, 
upon raising our knowledge to a higher degree and 
spreading it among practical farmers. We are, and what- 
ever happens we are bound to remain largely a stock 
raising country, and the value of our flocks = | herds is 
very large indeed. We have been called the stud farm 
of the world. We export the best cattle, sheep and so 
forth all over the world, and it is therefore a matter of 
the greatest importance that in dealing with them we 
should have the very best possible veterinary science to 
apply every day to their use. 
he history of this question is roughly this. Veteri- 

nary science was very badly neglected for a great many 
years and was in a very poor way indeed when the Royal 
College was founded. Practically all the improvements 
which have been made—and they will certainly go much 
further—have been due to the action of the College. So 
far as improvements have been made we have to thank 
the Royal College, for all along it has been in a weak 
position. It has not had the revenue to enable it pro- 

rly to carry out its duties. Its whole position has 
on altogether too indebted, and because this Bill, first 
of all, without coming on the State coffers, provides an 
adequate revenue for the College to carry out its duties, 
and secondly, clears up a certain amount of doubt and 
difficulty as to the status of veterinary practitioners 
generally, I think it is worthy of the support of the 
House. I was very glad at the earlier stages to be able 
to allay those doubts and that misapprehension that 
arose as to the future position of the unregistered prac- 
titioners. However many qualified veterinary surgeons 
we may have, the great bulk of the every-day work of 
the farmer will have to be carried out in the future as in 
the past by the unregistered man, and we have not the 
slightest desire to interfere with his practice provided 
always that he does not — to be a fully qualified 
man, and that is secured by the Bill and nothing else. 
There is no attempt to interfere with his daily work. 

Reference has been made to Clause 4. It is now, quite 
properly, an offence against the rules of the College fora 
man praetising veterinary science to make himself out to 
be a veterinary surgeon when he is not. As the law 
stands there is nothing to prevent two or three of these 
people combining together and calling themselves a com- 
pany, or something of that sort, and then defying the re- 
gulations of the College and conducting themselves in a 
manner which would not be permitted to an individual, 
thereby breaking the rules and discipline of that profes- 
sion. Concerning Clause 4, concerning which a certain 
amount of misapprehension was felt, merely deals with 
that position and renders a company of individuals car- 
rying on their practice in*that way amenable to the same 
discipline as an individual. I do not pretend that this 
is avery great Bill. [ do not say that it covers the 
whole field by any means. It may be necessary for the 
Government to come to the House for wider powers in 
the future, but I do not wish to prejudge that question 
one way or the other. It is because I believe that so far 
as it goes the Bill is a good Bill, and because I believe it 
is necessary and will to some extent add to that scienti- 
fic knowledge in agriculture that is so important, that on 
behalf of the Government I ask the House to give it a 
third reading. 


WILLIAMson—McNavucut.—On the 15th June, at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Farnham, by the Rev. Bernard Jack- 
son, Rector of Farnborough, assisted by the Rev. J. M. 
C. Crum, M.A., Rector of Farnham, Capt. (Bt. Major) 
Grahame Williamson, R.A.v.c., to Margaret, daughter of 
Lt.-Col. J. G. McNaught, late r.a.m,c., and Mrs. 
McNaught, of 3, Firgrove Hill, Farnham, Surrey. 











VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
OBSTACLES TO UNIVERSITY COURSES. 
T'o the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—As representing a leading Northern University, 
I am grateful to you for taking up this matter of univer- 
sity degrees for veterinary surgeons and the improvement 
of the status of the veterinary profession. What ob- 
structions stand in the way of our universities in their 
endeavours to develop higher courses in veterinary medi- 
cine cannot be realized by Parliament and the general 
public. These obstructions are due to the continued 
existence of regulations which should have been swept 
away long ago, and, I must add, to the most regrettable 
inertia of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. It 
is intolerable that courses of instruction rendering a 
candidate eligible to practise as a veterinary surgeon can 
only be given by the universities of this country pro- 
vided they receive the approval of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

In order to establish a school of veterinary science, 
this University, in 1904, was compelled to buy out a, 
Scottish proprietary school with its sign manual. That 
sign manual granted the right to teach, not to a uni- 
versity or college, but to a specified individual, and the 
right was handed down to his heirs and assigns. This 
University in order to help forward the live-stock in- 
terests of the country, was placed in the humiliating 
position of having to appoint on to its staff the proprietor 
of the sign manual, wholly irrespective of his academic 
qualifications, that proprietor having inherited it trom 
his father. 

In the debate in the House yesterday I observe that 
Mr. Cautley (who had charge of the Bill) is reported to 
have said, “It is inaccurate and misleading to say that 
other bodies are not recognised. In at least three of the 
constituent bodies degrees for veterinary science are 
given by universities or colleges.” It is distinctly in- 
teresting to note that Mr. Cautley omitted to explain 
that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons does not 
recognize these degrees as qualifying for practice. It 
retains an absurd and dangerous monopoly, demanding 
that degree students can only obtain the right to practise 
by entering through its portals and by taking the ex- 
aminations in the Royal Gollege of Veterinary Surgeons, 
which admittedly are of a lower standard as regards the 
preliminary education required, scientific knowledge de- 
manded, and status of the examining body. It will 
scarcely be believed that still to-day the examiners of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons form a body from 
which university and college teachers are specifically ex- 
cluded. 

These facts wholly justify the conclusion of your lead- 
ing article of yesterday—namely, that even if the present 
Bill be passed it should be followed by a searching in- 
quiry into the state of veterinary science in Great 
Britain and the extent to which it is served by the Royal 
College.—Yours faithfully, 

GEorRCE ADAMI. 
The University of Liverpool, June 12. 





CLAIMS OF CoMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY 
RESEARCH ON LARGER LINEs. 


Sir,—I was glad indeed to see, in your issue of June 
11th, the editorial article on the position of veterina 
science. You say truly that the low esteem in whic 
the veterinary profession is held in this country is partly 
the result of “ the segregated training of the students,” 
and the lack of the university kind of teaching ; that 
“even if the present Bill be passed, it should be followed 
by a searching inquiry into the status of veterinary 
science in Great Britain, and the extent to which it is 
served by the Royal Veterinary College.” 
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No less interesting were some opinions expressed in 
the debate on the Bill in the House of Commons as re- 
corded in your columns of June 12th. Mr. Bartley 
Denniss said that “the Royal Veterinary College looked 
with disfavour on the granting of degrees in veterinary 
science by many well-qualified bodies”; and that “in 
the larger universities veterinary students would have 
the advantage of mixing with men of other classes than 
they would meet at Camden Town” ; and to this may I 
add that many young men in the larger universities 
would find an attraction to this field of work if the 
standards both of general and special training were 
raised? Capt. Elliot said well that “ from animal 
pathology, which was practically an unexplored field, 
much might be learned that would be of value in human 
pathology ;...” and that “ diseases of sheep caused a 
loss of £500,000 annually in Scotland alone ... an 
the loss of life among young stock was very great.” Maj. 
Molson urged “the necessity of encouraging biological 
research on larger lines” ; and that hundreds of thous- 
ands of pounds could be saved yearly if certain diseases 
of swine were “thoroughly investigated.” Can anything 
be more barbarous that the present methods of dealing 
with swine fever and foot-and-mouth disease—tempor- 
arily necessary as they may be? Let me emphasize 
Maj. Molson’s words “ on larger lines ” ; this is the secret. 
Other speakers urged like arguments, and pointed out 
the great value of our herds and the need of a far wider 
and larger pathological study. 

You may remember, Sir, that more than once—the 
first time, 1 think, on June 5th, 1906, and the last a few 
weeks ago, you have permitted me earnestly to plead in 
your columns for a similar but still larger research. In 
an address delivered in Glasgow in 1881 I advocated the 
establishment of the study of comparative pathology ; 
and the year before in an address in this University Sir 
James Paget argued that, on account of its complexity, 
the study of pathology in man was peculiarly difficult, 
and only to be compassed by a Simultaneous investigat- 
ion of disease in lower animals and plants—an argument 
which he illustrated with great felicity from a careful 
survey of diseases of plants. _ 

May I then, at the risk of tediousness, repeat my as- 
sertion that in comparative pathology we are still in the 
Ptolemaic stage — anthropocentric, cow-centric, swine- 
centric, turnip-centric, and so on ; each school gyrating 
in its own little circle; uncoordinated with the rest? 
Thus there are no mutual illuminations, no crosslights 
from one department to another, no bieadth of outlook. 
What is needed is a “General Staff” of comparative pa- 
thology. Again I ask where now anatomy would have 
been without comparative an tomy ; where history, law, 
philology, even religion, without the comparative 
method? We are awaiting our Copernicus. 

In Cambridge we are feeling this need badly ; bit we 
have been and are without the means of gee the 
remedy on an adequate scale. To establish an Institute 
of Comparative Pathology—and this is at present the 
chief need of all medicine—as much as £250,000 may be 
needed ; a large sum, it is true, but a trifle compared 
with the estimates of devastation enumerated in the 
Honse of Commons debate and elsewhere. For a few 
years past two of my brother professors, out of their own 
personal resources, have maintained the “ Field Labora. 
tories,” recently taken over by the University, in which 
some invaluable work has been done, especially in the 
subject of tuberculosis and of protective serums and vac- 
cines. Seeing then the great interests at stake, surel 
the capital sum suggested should be raised without muc 
difficulty among the breeders of horses, cattle, and other 
stock (pigs, poultry, etc.), farmers, and gardeners. 

For such an institute a director would be sought, a 
man of energy, of large views, and a master of method. 
At least three professors also—of veterinary science and 





practice, of economic entomology, and of diseases of 
plants ; with a chief assistant or reader in each of these 
sub-sections, and with the necessary servants. First we 
want the men, then come their buildings—laboratories, 
byres, kennels, trial plots, etc. I am permitted to say 
that our Professor of Agriculture and his department are 
earnestly desirous of the co-operation of such a school. 
At one of us remarked, “ There is a discovery to be made 
every day before lunch.” 

My last letter to The Times brought me some letters of 
great interest from scientific men, especially from a few 
veterinarians who were hungering for some enlargement 
of their science, new resources of practice, and more 
liberally educated colleagues, and who perceive that the 
method and conceptions of comparative pathology are 
essential to the future, not only of their own calling but 


d | also of medicine in its larger sense, but no proposals to- 


wards making the department. It has been saidithat in 
these appeals Cambridge is seeking to undermine the 
Royal Veterinary College, and in this belief our efforts 
have been at times thwarted by semi-ofticial interference. 
Nothing could be further from the truth ; we should no 
more undermine the college than we have undermined 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital or any other great school of 
medicine : on the contrary, we should feed the college 
with a stream of men of larger education and more adept 
in scientific methods. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 
St. Radegund’s, Cambridge, June 12. 








The Position of Veterinary Science. 


The Veterinary Surgeons Act (1881) Amendment Bill 
is set down for the Report stage to-day. Its simple pur- 
= is to provide further funds for the Royal College of 

eterinary Surgeons, by imposing a poll-tax of one 
guinea per annum on each of the members of that in- 
stitution, with certain obvious exceptions. The chief 
source of opposition to the Bill has been dammed by re- 
luctant consent on the part of the College to recognize 
existing practitioners who are not members. There is 
no objection in principle to those who enjoy a monopoly 
taxing themselves for the purposes of their union. But 
there are many facts which make us regret that the pro- 
posal to amend the Veterinary Surgeons Act was not 
made the occasion of a wider inquiry into the existin 
status of veterinary science in this country. The Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons is not a teaching, but an 
examining body. It recognises only the courses of Cam- 
den Town, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. The De- 

rtmental Committee on the Public Veterinary Service 
in 1913 called attention to the need for better-trained 
veterinarians to take up important posts in this country 
and in the Colonies and Protectorates. The University 
of Leeds immediately developed a five years degree 
course and established a degree in veterinary science. 
That degree is not recognised by the Veterinary College, 
which forces the Leeds students to take a course at one 
of the four extra-mural colleges. Other universities, 
notably Belfast and Cardiff, are contemplating the 
establishment of their own courses, but are blocked by 
the fashion in which the monopoly is exercised. The low 
esteem in which tbe veterinary profession is held in this 
country is partly the result of the segregated training of 
the student. In Canada, in the United States, and in most 
civilised countries, veterinary surgeons can obtain univer- 
sity degrees, and enjoy the status which these give them, 
as wellas the wider outlook which results from mixing 
with men in training for other professions. Nor does the 

resent system supply a sufficiency of men. At the recent 
Public Health Congress in Brussels it was stated that 
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the annual output of veterinary surgeons in this country 
before the war was lower in proportion to the population 
than in France, Germany, Denmark, the United States 
of America, Switzerland, and Sweden. And yet Great 
Britain is the largest producer of live-stock in the world, 
and her Colonies and Protectorates could absorb a ver 
large body of well-trained men. The truth is that muc 
of the veterinary work in this country is carried on by 
“ unqualified” men, who services are often preferred to 
those of members of the College. Even if the present 
Bill be passed, as seems probable, it should be followed 
by a searching inquiry into the status of veterinary 
science in Great Britain and the extent to which it is 
served 7 the Royal Veterinary College.—TZhe Times, 
June 11th. 








A VETERINARY PANEL? 


Sir,—I see that Mr. T. J. Faithfull is asking opinions 
from practitioners upon his specious plan for a “veteri- 
nary panel”. [think he might get more of such opinions 
if he would state clearly what his scheme really is, and 
show us some grounds for believing that it can ever 
come into operation. And, in doing so, he would do well 
to explain his reasons for comparing his proposal to the 
Insurance Act panel system at all. 

Under the Insurance Act, a doctor undertakes the 
general medical and surgical treatment of his panel 
patients ; and, of course, the great bulk of his work is 
with everyday ailments. I do not think Mr. Faithfull’s 
proposal means anything like that ; but he has not de- 
fined its limits very clearly. Then a panel doctor’s work 
is done for very low fees—does Mr. Faithfull propose 
those for his “veterinary panel?” 

Again, is not the essence of the medical panel system 
the idea that practitioners working under it shall be re- 
munerated by the subscriptions of those benefiting by 
their services !—and is Mr. Faithfull prepared to accept 
that feature in his scheme. ‘ Further, have yet to learn 
that a doctor, when he finds notifiable disease in a panel 
patient, is in any way more free to deal with it as he likes 
than he would be in the case of an ordinary private 
patient. Yet Mr. Faithfull claims that this scheme, 
whatever it is, would obtain such freedom for the veteri- 
nary practitioner. 

So far as Mr. Faithfull has explained bis scheme, I can 
see no real analogy between it and the medical panel. 
I may be reading it wrongly ; but I think the whole gist 
of it is the idea that somehow under it “each practitioner 
would be local inspector for his own clients.” That state 
of things may be eminently desirable to practitioners ; 
but will the Government ever permit it? If any mem- 
ber considers it practicable, let him look up the V.R. of 
January 24th last (page 348) and read some remarks by 
Sir Stewart Stockman upon one phase of the question, 
which were uttered at a Council meeting. Personally, I 
regard this idea of “every practitioner his own local in- 
spector” as an impossible dream. I do not think we 
shall bring it any nearer to possibility by christening it 
with a name to which it has no real claim.— Yours truly, 

“OLD PRACTITIONER” 








PROGRESS. 


Sir, -I have just finished for the present a very 
successful castration season, chloroforming all animals 
standing, and of all ages up to seven years. 

Some time ago, if I mistake not, a paper on Anzs- 
thesia was delivered at some veterinary meeting, and | 
recall that no less a person than Prof. Wooldridge spoke 
very much against chloroforming standing, and men- 
tioned, I believe, that in two cases where he tried it 





with another veterinary surgeon they failed utterly to 
get the animals down. The reason why is beyond me. 

here is a knack in it, and after twenty years at the 
game, I feel fairly proficient. I have chloroformed 
standing—horses up to 20 years old and 17 hands in 
height, and I can say truly I have never had the sem- 
blance of failure in gaining my object; and I have 
never had a casualty. 

However, my subject is “progress.” When I was a 
lad forty years ago, I well remember watching from a 
window the local V.8.—an old man—performing castra- 
tion on one of my late father’s colts. I further re- 
member that the animal after being thrown with ropes 
got 4 twice before he was finally secured. The irons 
were brought into requisition, and my feelings revolted 
terribly at the smoke rising from searing the cord and 
the savour of roast beef floating around. That was 
forty years ago, done by a V.S. of 60. Now I know, for 
a fact, that some of our new fledglings in the year of 
grace 1920, are actually performing the act of castration 
on horses just as the old man did it forty years ago. 
My word—speak about a sy alg profession! And 
almost in the same breath you hear members expatiate 
on the science of the profession, and on its stand 
amongst the learned professions— Bah! It makes me 
feel bilious. 

I would fain go into the “knack”—there is a 
knack—of chloroforming standing. Some ten years ago 
[ did so, and it raised such hubbub—some members 
even speaking about fiction—that I hesitate to repeat 


it.—I am, yours, 
June 19th, 1920. M.R.C.V.S. 


CASTRATION RISKS (INSURANCE.) 


Sir,—A client of mine recently insured a five year 
old horse for castration risks with a well-known live 
stock insurance company. 

The operation was i performed and the horse went 
on alright till 10 or 11 days after, when it was noticed 
that both cords were schirrhous at their extremities. 
Operation for removal of these was advised, aad per- 
mission sought from the company for this to be done. 
Their reply was that as the second operation was a risk 
not included in the first policy, a fresh one would have 
to be issued. Against my advice, the owner paid 
another eg ta premium, and was allowed a few 
shillings for the unexpired period (about 15 days) of the 
first policy. The endorsement on the castration policy 
reads : “This policy is an insurance against death re- 
sulting from castration, or from any accident or disease, 
excluding transit risk.” fe 

All I can say is that if schirrhous cord does not result 
from castration—what on earth does it result from? 
And why should a new policy be required when the 
endorsement includes risks against any accident or dis- 
ease. I cannot say whether insurance companies in 
general usually regard the matter as this one has done— 
at all events I think the facts are worthy of record asa 
warning to others.— Yours truly, 

Cardiff, 20/6/20. 


Jonn L. Perry. 








R.C.V.S. WAR MEMORIAL. 


The Secretary begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following donations, or promises of donations :— 





Daubney, Capt. R., M.sc. £110 
Hicks, Capt. H., West Hartlepool 110 
Philp, R. A., Brentwood 1 10 
Previously reported 620 1 0 

£623 4 0 
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' SUBSCRIPTIONS TO R.C.VS. Kuan Banapur Syep Mantas SHaAn GILANI, 


_ The Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at the Punjab 


Surgeons begs to acknowledge the receipt of the follow- Veterinary College. 
ing subscriptions for 1920. We regret to announce the death on May 28 from 


neumonia fof Khan Bahadur Syed Mahtab Shah 
5 nesomern oy - “ : B. “1 _ Gilani, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at the 
Fowle PVarwick. Birkenhead Punjab Veterinary College. The deceased officer had 
Hicks. H.. West Hartlepool ‘spent 32 ay 7 months in the service of Government, 
Inglis’ Mzi.'T M. Forfar and for the’ whole of that period he held the above 
PL ’ R > "Piteeed appointment. He was the author of several books in 
Simon, fo  . Leneedter Urdu on veterinary subjects. He was given the title of 
Daan Me 00 G. nav Khan Sahib in January 1897, and that of Khan Baha- 
Ward. Ca clA. Ravc. dur al + 1914. ae a, peo’ ~~ — a 
, <a Sew ve oe member of a respectable and loyal family of Syeds in 
reviously acknowledged 834 the Jhang District, who held big estates from the 
Afghan and Moghal Emperors in the Jhang and Lyall- 
pur Districts and possess landed property given by the 
pete . | ritish Government for their loyal and distinguished 
services. He was much respected by the officers and 
; OBITUARY. ‘members of his department and had a wide circle of 
Capt. R. W. Paey, R..v.c. (1.F.), Walsall, Staffs. friends, by whom he will be greatly missed.—Civil and 

Graduated, Edin: Dec. 1893.) Military Gazette, Lahore. 

Mr. Paley passed away on Thursday, 17th, inst. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Rabies. Foot- — 
=< and-Mouth | ‘Glanders.t — 
Cases | 4 Disease. [| aap. 


Confrmd ees ee RR ED 
Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani- 
Period. breaks| mais,| Out- | Ani- |breaks| mals. |, O° | Ani- 
reaks| mals. 
(a) | (a) (b) 





Swine Fever. 





Out- | Slaugh- 
reaka) mals. breaks | tered. * 


() 1 © (a) 











Gr. BRITAIN. 


Week ended June 19 51 78 44 23 


6 7 =| 1206 





1919 92; 170 65 36 


week in 1) 33] 37 56 32 


2 — —_ 


6 | 
Corresponding 4 ‘ | 
1918 3 4 ; 1 | 4 75 135 56 31 
3 4 1 


1917 





Total for 25 weeks, 1920 221 | 258 10 | 17 | 2628 | 4496 | 285] 1148 


1919 [110 95 | 125 14| 40] 3348 | 6551 | 213] 915 
Ceeene 1918 141 | 159 19! 55 | 299315580] 242] #6696 
pe 1917 ass | 325 14 95] 1538 | 3098 | 380 | 1349 


(a) Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. + Counties affected, animals attacked :— 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, June 2?, 1920 Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 


Outbreaks 
IRELAND. Week énded June 12. jie ma iin va aa 1 1 
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Total for 24 weeks, 1919 oe we roe { 70 


1919 eee eee eee eee eee 87 60 


Corresponding period in + 1918 ... eee oe ove ove 73 29 
1917... oes 26 894 3 


TRELAND. Outbreaks | 
Week ended June 19. one ove ote ane 3 1 gs C 


191 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 1 3 oO 
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Corresponding 


Week in amas : 


1917 20 PK 

Tota for 25 weeks, 1920 win ois 1 3 73 150 129 CT 

ie ee A ae oT ae ee 1 94 153 18 150 | 
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1918... 2 2 eee eee eee eee 75 173 g 148 §S/ 
1917 __—... 8 5 eee eee 1 1 27 230 138 1279 
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a of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, June. 21, 1920 
Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. * As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. A 
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